





BLASTING NITRATES OUT OF CHILE'S 


Workman in Foreground Sets Off Blast 
SEE THEME ARTICLE, PAGES 6 and 7 








Without warning, bombs fell last week 
on neutral Eire. In two nights, planes 
dropped 74 high-explosive and incendi- 
ary* bombs near Drogheda, County Louth; 
near Borris, County Carlow; near Enniskerry, 
County Wicklow; and in Dublin, the capital. 
All these places are near the east coast of Eire. 
(See map below. ) 
Three 
injured. 
The planes came at night and the insignia 
on their wings could not be seen. The govern- 
ment of Eire had experts examine the rem- 
nants of the bombs. The experts decided that 
the bombs were of German make, and had 
been dropped by German planes. The govern- 
ment of Eire sent a note of protest to Ger rmany. 
Many citizens of Eire feared that Germany 
inight be preparing to invade the island. Mili- 
tary experts look upon Ireland as the “back 
door to Britain.” If Germany could land a 
army and enough guns and tanks in Eire, 
the Germans would be in a stronger position 
to invade Britain. 
The Germans denied that they had com- 


persons were killed and about 25 


large 


MAP shows Ireland and its two divisions: the free 
and independent nation of Eire; and the British- 
controlled section called Northern Ireland. Stars 
indicate places bombed last week. Note figures 
giving distances between Ireland and Great Britain. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 9 


International 


EAMON DE VALERA, Premier of Eire, making a speech at 
Galway (photo above). Premier de Valera was born in New 
York City in 1882 of an Irish mother and a Spanish father. 
He was a leader in the Irish rebellion against Britain in 1916. 


mitted the bombings. “Those bombs are British or they 
are imaginary,” said a German official. 

British officials in London said that British planes 
had not dropped the bombs. They were convinced 
that the Germans had done it. 

Why did the Germans bomb Eire, if they did? There 
might be three reasons: 

1. Some people believe that they did it to warn Eire 
not to give navy and air bases to Britain. The bombings 
were a warning of what Eire might expect if it he ‘Ips 
Britain 

2. Other people believe that Germany is preparing 
to wee Eire. 

Still others believe that Germany's purpose is to 
ahade Eire into the war. Then Britain would have to 
he ‘Ip de fend Eire, which is not well equipped to defend 
itself. This would mean sending guns and supplies to 
Eire which Britain needs at home. 

Eire includes the southern 26 counties of Ireland. 
Most of its people are Catholics. 

Eire is an independent nation which is associated 
with the British Empire. It has remained neutral in the 
war, and has refused to give air and navy bases to 
Britain. This is partly because of an anti-British fee ‘ling 
among many of Eire’s people. 

For 600 years all Ireland was under British rule. Most 
of this time, the Irish were trying to win their freedom. 
Toward those who were fighting for freedom, Britain 
showed no mercy. Insurrection and war marked Ire- 
land’s long struggle for independence. 

In 1922, after bloody rebellion in 1919 to 1921, the 
26 counties of southern Ireland were made the Irish 
Free State by treaty with Britain. In 1936 the Irish Free 
State broke away still further from British influence. 
The name Eire was made the official name of the coun- 
try. It is the ancient Gaelic name of the 

The six counties of Northern Ireland, 
remained under British rule. 


island. 
called Ulster, 
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WAR REVIEW 


North Africa 

On the 20th day of siege, the 
British captured Bardia and_ took 
25,000 to 30,000 Italian prisoners. 
Bardia is a port in Libya, 12 miles 
west of the Egyptian border. The 
British main force then moved on to 
Tobruk, 65 miles west of Bardia. 
(See map, page 3, last week’s Junior 
Scholastic.) If the British take To- 
bruk, their next big objective will be 
Tripoli. 


Albania 


The Italians are changing shock 
troops every 48 hours in an attempt 
to check the Greek advance into Al- 
bania. German planes with German 
pilots have come to the Italians’ aid. 
Even so, the Greeks made gains in 
the mountainous territory which 
they know so well. 


Bulgaria’s Problem 


There’s all sorts of rumors about 
what Germany intends to do with 
hundreds of thousands of troops in 
Rumania. Does Germany intend to 
send them through Bulgaria to 
seize the Dardanelles Strait from 
Turkey? Has Russia agreed to let 
Germany do this? Rumors flew thick 
and fast last week as Russia called 
all her ambassadors home from the 
Balkan nations for consultation. 


Air War 


Britain and Germany continued 
their bombing raids last week. 

German planes dropped incendi- 
ary bombs on London. The bombs 
started fires in The City, London's 
district of financial offices. Thirty 
thousand London fire - fighters 
worked day and night to put out the 
flames. 

The Germans also bombed Bris- 
tol and set the city afire. They 
raided the seaport of Cardiff, Wales. 





The British R.A.F. raided Bremen, 
German port, on three successive 
nights. The British planes dropped 
incendiary bombs on airplane fac- 
tories, shipbuilding yards and ware- 
houses. After the third raid, one 
R.A.F. pilot said that Bremen 
looked like a “sea of flames.” 

The British also bombed Emden, 
Germany, and ports held by the 


Germans. 


Which Way France? 


There was a change last week in 
the French government. Paul Bau- 
douin resigned from his office. M. 
Baudouin (M. is the abbreviation 
for monsieur, which means mister) 
held the office of Secretary of the 
Presidency of the Council. 

M. Baudouin was in charge of 
newspapers, radio and moving pic- 
tures. One of his duties was to di- 
rect the censors, who control all 
news printed in France and sent 
abroad. 

After M. Baudouin resigned, For- 
eign Minister Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
took charge of newspapers, radio 
and moving pictures. 

There were rumors of other 
changes to be made. Germany is not 
pleased with the way French gov- 
ernment leaders have been acting. 


UNOCCUPIED FRANCE 


Only eight months ago, France 
was fighting beside its ally, Britain. 
Then came the German invasion. 
The old capital, Paris, was occupied 
by the Germans. France surren- 
dered. 

Premier Paul Reynaud, who had 
led the war against Germany, re- 
signed. Marshal Henri Pétain (a 
marshal of the French army) be- 
came Premier, and later took the 
title Chief of State. 

Pétain had been friendly to Ger- 
many in the past. Now he prepared 
to deal with the German conquerors. 
Many French generals and_poli- 








International News Photo 


MARSHAL PETAIN 
France’s “Chief of State” 


ticians followed his example, and re- 
mained in France. 

Others, led by General Charles de 
Gaulle, refused to submit to Ger- 
many. They fled from France to con- 
tinue the fight at the side of Britain. 

The Germans refused to give 
France a permanent peace treaty. 
They granted only an armistice. 

According to the terms of the ar- 
mistice, France was divided into 
two parts. The northern part, includ- 
ing Paris, was occupied by German 
troops. It is ruled by German army 
officers. 

The southern part, called Unoccu- 
pied France, was allowed to have a 
government of Frenchmen. Vichy 
was made the capital. 

The Germans want France to help 
in the war against Britain. Pétain 
does not want to fight France's for- 
mer ally. 

Here is the choice before Pétain: 

1. Say “yes” to Germany's de- 
mands and co-operate with Ger- 
many in the war against Britain. 

2. Say “no” to Germany’s demands. 
Then Pétain and his cabinet would 
have to give up, and — flee 
France. Germany would arrange to 
have new French leaders who would 
agree to co-operate better with Ger- 
many’s plans for France. Germany 
might send troops to occupy south- 
ern France. Then it would be “Un- 
occupied France” no longer. 
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Civics in the News 





NEW CONGRESS HEARS 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


As required by the Constitution 
of the United States, President 
Roosevelt read to the new Congress 
a message on “the state of the 
Union.” 

This means that the President is 
required to tell every new Congress 
how things are going in the nation, 
and what needs to be done in the 
immediate future. 

The President's message to Con- 
gress was along the lines of his fire- 
side chat on eight days 
The President started right 
out by sounding the warning signal: 

“I address you, the 
the 77th Congress, at a moment un- 
precedented in the history of the 
Union. | use the word “unprece- 
dented” because at no previous time 
has 


defense, 
earlier. 


members of 


been as seri- 
ously threatened from without as it 
is today.” 


REVIEWS HISTORY 
The President then reviewed the 
history of ow nation’s struggle 
its past wars 


American security 


. and 
. None of our wars with 
other nations was the threat to “our 
own American future” that the 
present war 1s 

The President's message was a call 
its power 
Britain in 


to Congress to do all in 
to bring the most aid to 
the fastest way. 

We must help Britain in order to 
save ourselves, the President said. 
British navy exists, we 
don’t need to worry about Germany 
invading the Americas. But what if 
the British navy should get into Ger- 
What if Britain is de- 


feated and conquered? 


SECRET AGENTS 


Germany might not try to 
S. soil. “No enemy 
would be stupid enough to attack us 
by landing troops in the United 
States thousands of 


miles of ocean, until it had acquired 


As long as the 


many s hands? 


At first 
land troops on U. 


trom across 
strategic bases from which to oper- 
ate 

‘The first phase of the invasion of 
this hemisphere would not be the 
landing of regular troops. The neces- 
sary strategic points would be occu- 
pied by secret agents and by their 
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dupes — and great numbers of them 
are already here and in Latin 
America.” _ 

The President said we should send 
planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
food, clothing and other supplies to 
Britain, and not demand payment 
now. 

Britain will repay us later, the 
President said. They will repay us 
in many kinds of goods which they 
can produce and which we need. 


“1 ADDRESS YOU, members of the 77th Congress. . . 





“We must all make the sacrifices 
that the emergency — almost as seri- 
ous as war itself — demands,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said. 

The President listed those things 
which made a democracy strong at 
the foundations. These things are: 
(1) An equal opportunity 7 every- 
body to use their talents; ) Jobs 
for all who can work; aN Social 
security for those who can't work 
(4) No special privileges for a few 
people; (5) Preservation of civil lib- 
erties for everybody — freedom of 
speech, writing, and religion. 

“These are the simple and basic 
things that must never be lost sight 
of in the turmoil and complexity of 
our modern world.” 





International 


CONGRESS ASSEMBLED! Representatives and Senators listening to the President 
read his message in the House of Representatives. Note steel supports for ceiling, 
which is being repaired. The gallery is filled with visitors and newspaper reporters. 
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International 


. Sitting behind the Presi- 


dent is Representative Rayburn, Speaker of the House; and Vice President Garner. 
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ASCAP MUSIC BARRED 
TO RADIO NETWORKS 


There has been a scarcity of popu- 
lar music on the radio recently. 
Since Jan. 1 radio listeners missed 
hearing many of their favorite songs. 

Two million songs were off the air. 
Old favorites like St. Louis Blues, 
and more recent favorites like God 
Bless America, must not be played. 
Bing Crosby is not allowed to sing 
over the radio any of the songs he 
sings in his movies. 

The reason? Well, you see ASCAP 
had a disagreement with NAB—that 
is, with NBC, CBS and the others. 
So they organized BMI—— 

Just a minute! Before we run out 
of capital letters, maybe we'd better 
explain what we're talking about. 

Composers of songs, like authors 
of books, copyright their works. To 
do this they send two copies of the 
song to the U. S. Copyright Office in 
Washington, D. C. 


PROTECTS COMPOSERS 

The copyright protects the com- 
poser in this way: No one may sell 
copies of the song, or play or sing 
the song for money, without his per- 
mission and paying him a fee. Thus 
the composer gets his share of all 
money made by the song. 

But any song is played and sung 
hundreds of times. A composer 
would find it impossible by himself 
to keep check on every time his song 
is played. 

For this reason about 1500 com- 
posers and publishers belong to 
ASCAP —the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
ASCAP has control of all the copy- 
rights of songs written by its mem- 
bers. 

COPYRIGHT HOLDS 56 YEARS 

ASCAP holds the copyright on 
most of the popular music of the 
past 20 years. It holds the copyrights 
on the music of such composers as 
Victor Herbert, Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg and George Gershwin. 

Some of these composers have 
* died, but their music is still copy- 
righted. If the composer dies, the 
income from his music goes to his 
heirs. After 56 years the copyright 
runs out, and anyone is free to use 
the music. 
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KATE SMITH 


Neither she nor anyone else is allowed 
to sing “God Bless America” over the 
major networks of NBC, CBS, or MBS. 


NBC 


GLORIA AND BING 
Bing Crosby is not allowed to sing his 


movie songs over the radio. Photo 
shows him warbling with Gloria Jean. 


On behalf of its members, ASCAP 
deals with the radio networks—CBS, 
NBC, Mutual—and with the inde- 
pendent stations. Most of the broad- 
casting companies are members of 
NAB —the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Last year the broadcasting com- 
panies paid ASCAP $4,300,000 for 
permission to play the music of 
ASCAP members. ASCAP divided 
this money among its members. 


For the year 1941, ASCAP de- 








manded more money. Most of the 
companies refused to pay more. 

Then ASCAP went on strike. It re- 
fused to grant permission to broad- 
cast ASCAP music, unless the net- 
works would agree to ig more. 

“We will not yield,” said the 
broadcasting officials. They organ- 
ized BMI—Broadcast Music, Inc.— 
an organization for composers who 
are not members of ASCAP. 

Beginning Jan. 1, the networks 
used only BMI music. Most of the 
BMI composers are young, and still 
unknown to the public. 

All the “bowl” football games on 
New Years Day were broadcast 
from soundproof booths. The net- 
works feared that the college bands 
might play an ASCAP tune. 
















































President Sends 


Hopkins to Britain 


Last November the U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
resigned. Since then we have had no 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
asia (the official title of the Am- 

assador to Britain). 

It is important that our govern- 
ment be represented in Britain. The 
U. S. government and the British 
government have very serious mat- 
ters to discuss these days. They must 
work out the whole program of 
United States aid to Britain. 

And so President Roosevelt told 
newspapermen last week that he 
was sending Harry L. Hopkins to 
Britain. Mr. Hopkins will be a per- 
sonal representative of the President. 
Mr. Hopkins is not to be ambassa- 
dor. Later, the President will appoint 
an ambassador. 

Mr. Hopkins was formerly head of 
the WPA. In 1938 he became Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He resigned from 
that office last summer because of ill] 
health. 
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DIANA AND HER DADDY 
Harry Hopkins and his daughter, Diana, 
display an enlargement of their Christ- 
mas card. What's wrong in thts picture? 
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All photes courtesy of Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau 


THE WEALTH IN CHILE'S DESERT 


BOUT half way down the 

west coast of South Ameri- 

ca, in the middle of Chile, 
lies one of the most barren parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. It hardly 
ever rains there. About once every 
ten years there may be a shower. 

The original Indian inhabitants ot 
South America avoided the desert 
region of Chile. For more than 300 
years after the white man arrived 
this part of Chile was considered 
useless. 

Yet beneath the soil of this desert 
lies one of the most valuable re- 
sources of the Americas. For here, 
over a 500 miles 
100 miles wide, are the 
beds of Chile. This is 
the most truly American resource of 
all. Nowhere in all the world 
has Nature stored up a supply of this 
valuable mineral. 


PRECIOUS NITROGEN 
Nitrates are valuable because they 


scattered 
long and 
great nitrate 


region 


else 


contain nitrogen. All life — plants, 
animals, and man _ himself — need 
nitrogen. 


Plants get on from the air 
and the earth. } Nitrogen gets into the 
earth by the rain and snow that falls. 
The earth also gets nitrogen from 
certain plants of the legume family, 
like clover, lespedeza, * and alfalfa. 
The roots of these plants are tiny 
nitrogen factories. Bacteria on the 
roots make nitrogen for the soil. 

Rain and snow get nitrogen from 


the air. Four-fifths of the air is made. 
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up of nitrogen. As it exists in the air, 
it is called “free” nitrogen. It is of 
no use until something is done to it. 
When the right thing is done to it, 
the nitrogen is said to be “fixed.” 
The “free” nitrogen of the air is 
“fixed” in snow and rain by electrical 
disturbances in the atmosphere. 
We have seen how leguminous 
plants, breathing in air, “fix” the 


MAP shows location of nitrate mines in 
desert region of northern Chile (shaded 
part). Circles locate the four Chilean 
ports from where nitrates are shipped. 








® See Vocabulary Drill en Page 9 





nitrogen by the chemical action of 
bacteria’ on the plant roots. 

Man and animals get their nitro- 
gen from eating plants. 


THE NITROGEN CYCLE 


From air to land to plant to man. 

This is one of Nature’s wonderful 
circles for keeping life going. It is 
called the Nitrogen Cycle. 

When man interferes with Na- 
ture’s way, he gets into trouble and 
must try to repair the damage done 
to Nature. 

For example, when man plants 
one crop of cotton year after year 
on the same land, the cotton draws 
out all the nitrogen from the soil. 


NITROGEN-GIVING*CROPS 


To restore strength to weakened 
soil, man had to find a way of get- 
ting nitrogen back into it. One way 
is to plant nitrogen-giving crops like 
clover, lespedeza, and alfalfa. 

Another way to get nitrogen into 
weakened soil is to treat it with ma- 
nure. But no farm has enough 
manure to treat all its crop land. 

A third way is to fertilize the soil 
with nitrates. This is not so good for 
the land as the planting of legum- 
inous crops. But some farmers do 
not want to plant leguminous crops, 
because they do not bring in money 
directly. 

It is one of Nature’s mysteries that 
the only nitrate mines (or “beds”) 
in the world are located in Chile’s 
desert. (See map on this page.) 
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HUGE ELECTRIC SHOVEL, made in the 
U. S. A., scoops up the nitrate ore and 
loads it into cars for delivery to the 
crushers. (Photo at left). After it is 
crushed and leashed, the nitrate is 
granulated and loaded on cars (photo, 
right) for shipment to one of four ports. 
(See map, opposite page). 


Chilean nitrates are a combination 
of nitrogen, oxygen and sodium. The 
result is a kind of salt which is dug 
out of the earth. In its natural form, 
called caliche in Spanish, it lies 
about four feet below the surface. 

Anyone who wanted nitrates had 
to get them from Chile. In one year 
—1916—Chile produced 3,000,000 


tons of nitrates. 


NITRATES FOR EXPLOSIVES 


This big demand for nitrates in 
1916 was not from farmers. Nitrates 
are used for other things besides fer- 
tilizer. They are used for making ex- 
plosives (nitroglycerin, TNT, and 
dynamite); and for making nitric 
acid, cellulose, and dyes. 

During the war of 1914-1918, 
Chile’s nitrates were in greater de- 
mand than ever, for making explo- 
sives. The Allies could get nitrates 
from Chile without any trouble. But 
the Germans were blockaded by the 
Allied navies. Germany's ships 
couldn't get to Chile. 


“FIXING” NITROGEN 

Scientists in Germany, and other 
countries as well, had been experi- 
menting on ways of “fixing” the 
“free” nitrogen of the air to make 
nitrates of it. They knew that nitro- 
gen was “fixed” in rain and snow by 
electrical storms. So they experi- 
mented by blowing air through a 
high-voltage electrical arc. From 
this, they got nitric oxide, a gas. 
When the nitric oxide was absorbed 
in water, they got nitric acid, From 
the nitric acid, they made nitrates 
which could be used for fertilizer. 

A German scientist named Fritz 
Haber, in the years between 1912 
and 1915, discovered another meth- 
od of “fixing” the “free” nitrogen of 
the air. He combined the “free” 
nitrogen with hydrogen from water, 
heated them, and applied thousands 
of pounds of pressure per square 
inch. He got ammonia gas. From am- 
monia, nitric acid and nitrates for 
fertilizer can be made. 

The discovery of ways to “fix” free 
nitrogen was a hard blow to Chile. 
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Many countries which had been 
buying Chile’s natural nitrates began 
making their own. 

In 1913 Chile supplied 90% of 
the world’s nitrates. By 1939 Chile 
supplied only 8%. 

In 1927, 61,000 Chilean workers 
were employed in about 100 oficinas, 
as the nitrate factories are called. 
Ten years later there were only 22 
tactories in operation, employing 
25,056 men. 

Chile got poorer and poorer as the 
market for her nitrates dwindled 
away. 

Then the depression of 1929 came 
along, and killed Chile's copper 
business as well. 

Conditions in Chile have im- 
COTTON PLANTS are “side dressed” 
with nitrate about a month after plant- 
ing, when the plant has grown a few 
leaves. (Photo celow). 
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proved in recent years. Chile has in- 
creased fruit and vegetable farming 
and the mining of other minerals be- 
sides copper and nitrates. 

Chemists have developed many 
useful by-products from Chile's 
nitrates. And more by-products will 
be found, as the chemists continue 
their search. 


PRESENT WAR BOOM 


The present wars in Europe and 
Asia have increased the demand for 
nitrates faster than factories have 
been able to supply it. This means 
that Chile will sell more of its na- 
tural nitrates. 

When the United States entered 
the war in 1917, our government 
built two nitrate factories at Muscle 
Shoals, along the Tennessee River. 
But the war was over before the fac- 
tories could be put into operation. 

The electric furnaces at the 
Muscle Shoals factories are now used 
for making phosphates* for fertil- 
1Zer. 

The defense program has made 
new demands on U. S. nitrate fac- 
tories. Last week, the Army an- 
nounced that a $11,000,000 nitrate 
plant would be built at West Hen- 
derson, Ky., along the Ohio River. 

Front Cover Photo: Our front cover 

hotograph shows a dynamite blast 
cutee nitrate ore in the Chilean 
desert. The miner in the foreground has 
just set off the explosion by making a 
contact on the trolley wire with the 
long wire-carrying pole which is con- 
nected by wire to the dynamite. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Pan American 
Aviation Day 


Costa Rica's new stam pis not a 
new stamp at all! This sounds like a 
puzzle, but it isn’t really. To cele- 
brate Pan American Aviation Day 
on Dec. 17th, Costa Rica used its 
1936 Cocos Island yellow stamp and 
printed over it, in black letters, the 
words: “Aero Aviacion, Panamaeri- 
cano, Dic. 17, 1940.” 

In postal language and among 
stamp-collectors ,this overprinting of 
an old stamp for a new purpose is 
called a surcharge. 

Dec. 17th is the anniversary of the 
first flight by man in a power driven 





Gimbels 


Costa Rica’s Surcharge 


heavier-than-air machine. That was 
the flight by Orville Wright at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., Dec. 17, 1903. 

Dec. 17, 1940 was designated as 
Pan American Aviation Day, at the 
suggestion of Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull. He said: “It is a fitting 
occasion to pay tribute to the pio- 
neer aviation men of all the Ameri- 
can republics — to Jorge Chavez, Al- 
berto Santos Dumont, Santiago de 
Cardenas, Juan Bielovucic, Barto- 
lome de Guzmao, and many other 
intrepid*® air pioneers of our sister 
republics.” 

Costa Rica, one of the most pro- 
gressive of the American republics, 
is an agricultural country. Nearly 
every man there owns a piece of 
land. Under the government's sys- 
tem, land may be had on easy terms 
by anyone who is willing to farm it. 

Bananas, coffee, and cacao are 
Costa Rica’s leading agricultural 
products for export. Sugar cane and 
rice are grown for domestic*® use. 

The little country has worked suc- 
cessfully to deve lop a national spirit 
of progress. As a re sult, its system of 
education is probably the best in 
Central America. 
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NEWS 
QUIZ 





Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 











LEADER OF 
UNOCCUPIED FRANCE 
The French army officer shown 
in the photo at right is the head 
of the government of Unoccupied 
France. What is his official title as 
the government head?______ 
What is his name? 
What is the capital of Unoccu- 











ee ee 


What was the capital of France before the German in- 
vasion? aa 
For each correct answer score 10 points. Total 40. 





My score _.__ 


RADIO TROUBLE 


Here are some initials that stand for various organizations 
in the trouble about broadcasting music over the radio. What 
organization or company does each set of initials stand for? 
Score 5 points each. Total 25 

ASCAP 
BMI 
NBC 
CBS 
NAB 

















My score ___ 

Here are some names: Victor Herbert, George Gershwin, 

Cole Porter, Irving Berlin. What do they suggest to you. 

Check one: aviation, statesmanship, music, business, labor 
leaders. Score 5 points. 

My score ___ 


HOPKINS TO BRITAIN 


President Roosevelt has announced that he is sending 
Harry Hopkins to Great Britain. In what capacity is Mr. Hop- 
kins going to Britain? Check one of the following: U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain, U. S. Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James's, personal representative of the President of the 
United States, special investigator for the F. B. I. 

Score 5 points. 


My score ___ 
What is the official name (the old 


Gaelic name ) of the part of Ireland 
that is a free and independent na- 





Who is the head of the govern- 
ment of this nation (photo at left)? 


Wane is nie rem title? 


Score 5 points each. Total 25. My score ____ 
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100 QUESTIONS REVIEW 
FIRST SEMESTERS WORK 


I: inventory time again! This semester is about to end, 
and the time is at hand to evaluate our accomplishments 
for the term. 

We have prepared 100 questions and offer them as a se- 
mester test on national and international news developments. 
The questions are arranged in four styles: the first 20 are 
“Matching Questions;” 25 are “Multiple Choice;” 25 are 
“Completion;” 30 are “True—False.” 

Use all or any part of the questions you can fit into your 
time requirements. If 100 questions are too many, select 50 
or less. 

If you are opposed to factual tests, because of their em- 
phasis on memory ability rather than reasoning ability, why 
not use the Open Book method for this one? 

Children really enjoy this method. They are not afraid 
that their memory will fail them, for they have a file of back 
copies of the magazine at hand to look up anything they 
don’t recall. 

With each question appears the date of issue of the maga- 
zine in which that question is answered, thus: 10/7. (Issue 
of Oct. 7, 1940.) All questions are based on Headline News 
and Theme Articles in issues from Sept. 16, 1940 through 
Dec. 16, 1940. 


Date of 
Issue 


10/7 


MATCHING QUESTIONS 


Axis nations. —— Chancellor of 
Germany. 

—— Link in Britain’s 
sea “lifeline.” 


Radio broadcast- 
ing free of static. 
Nearest African 
port to South 
America. 


—— Rumania, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary. 

Separates Europe man ee 

from Asia. 


Konoye. Postmaster Gen’l. 


First oil well. 
Petroleum. 


—— Premier of Italy. 


—— Rumanian Fas- 
cists. 

—_— Census. 

—— Colony off Africa 
favoring Vichy 
gov't of France. 

—— Colonel Drake. 
New kind of 
newspaper pub- 
lished ‘in New 
York. 

—— Candidate for 
President, 1940. 

—_— Molotov. 


Wallace. 


Foreigr Commis- 
sar of Russia. 


Iron Guard. 
Hitler. 


Suez Canal. 


Count of the peo- 
ple of the U. S. 
taken every 10 
years. 

Frank Walker. 
Balkan Nations. 
Mussolini. 


—— Frank Knox. 

—_— Dakar. 

—— Germany, Italy, 
Japan. 

—— Rock Oil. 

—— Vice-President of 
the U. S. A. 

—— Dardanelles. 

—— Premier of Japan. 


PM. 

Secretary of the 
Navy. 
Madagascar. 


Wendell Willkie. 





Junior 
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MULTIPLE CHOICE 


. A calabash is a 

(a) dance (b) gourd § (c) drink (d) food 
. Great Britain leased the American destroyers 
(a) to attack Russia (b) to make her fleet 
larger (c) to _ defend the British Isles 
against German attack (d) to decrease Ameri- 
can power 
. Men between the ages of 21 and 36 registered 
for conscription on Oct. 16. In the U. S. there 
are approximately how many men of that age? 
(a) 10,000,000 (b) 16,500,000 

(c) 130,000,000 (d) 800,000 
. Rumania’s most valuable resource is 

(a) oil (b) iron (c) coal (d) wine 
. The world’s largest producer of sugar is 

(a) U.S. (b) Brazil (c) Spain (d) Cuba 
. The U. S. is forbidden to lend money to Britain 
because of a 

(a) Supreme Court decision (b) eget act 
(c) Export-Import Bank (d) Walsh-Healy 
Act 


. Tin cans are made mainly of 


(a) tin (b) bronze (c) copper (d) steel 


. The largest producer of tin in the Western Hemi- 


sphere is 
(a) Bolivia 
(d) Alaska 
. The United States will have a two-ocean navy by 
(a) 194] (b) 1943 (ec) 1945 (d) 1950 
. Greek troops are fighting Italians in 
(a) Greece (b) Egypt (c) France 
(d) Albania 
. Italy's purpose in fighting Greece is to be in a 
better position to seize the 
(a) English Channel (b) Brenner Pass 
(c) Suez Canal (d) Rock of Gibralter 
. The present Japanese-Chinese War started in 
(a) 1900 (b) 1935 (ce) 1987 (d) 1940 


(b) Canada  (c) Chile 


3. Present at the inauguration of President Camacho 


of Mexico was 
(a) Josephus Daniels 


(b) Henry A. Wallace 
(c) Sumner Wells 


(d) Juan Almazan 


. The Burma Road connects Burma with 


(a) India 
(d) Russia 


(b) Japan (c) China 


. If the St. Lawrence Waterway is developed ac- 


cording to plan, big ocean ships will be able to 
reach . 
(a) Denver (b) Chicago 
(d) Quebec 
. We cannot sell beef to Argentina because 
(a) they haven't any money (b) we don't 
have the ships to carry it (c) they produce 
enough for themselves (d) we don’t like them 


(c) Washington 


. Tapioca is made from the following plant 


(a) sinchona 


(b) maguey 
(d) manioc 


(c) century 


. Samuel F. B. Morse invented 


(a) telephone (b) telegraph (c) 
machine (d) reaper 

. The most important aluminum ore is 
(a) magnetite (b) bauxite (c) hemetite 
(d) pyrite 

. Chairman of the Committee to investigate Amer- 
ican activities is 
(a) Thomas E. Dewey 
son = (c) J. Edgar Hoover 


sewing 


(b) Robert H. Jack- 
(d) Martin Dies 


c 


11/18 


10/28 


9/23 


12/2 


12/2 


[Turn to next page] 
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NEE 


21. 


24. 


ao a 


o-] 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


. The Pennsylvania Turnpike runs over 


The average person in the United States con- 
sumes the following number of pounds of sugar 
per year 
(a) 10 (b) 50 


(c) 100 (d) 150 


. The greatest coffee drinking country in the world 


is 
(a) Brazil (b) U.S. 
(d) Guatemala 


(c) France 


. Fort Dix is in 
(a) California (b) Michigan (c) New 
Jersey (d) New York 


The metal Reserves Company is buying the fol- 
lowing metal from foreign countries 


(a) iron (b) copper (c) tin 

(d) aluminum 

. Tokay is a region in 

(a) Rumania (b) Hungary (c) Italy 


(d) Greece 


COMPLETION QUESTIONS 


. Three groups of people exempted from the draft 


| a \ ay es 


. The new Speaker of the House of Representa- 


| i 


. Name the eight bases leased by the U. S. in the 


recent trade agreement with England (a) ——— 
is 401 cheek 1G) atenkat CO) ouciites 
deeds Ci). ismncss 40) eco 

(and 
through) the Allegheny Mountains between what 
two cities in Pennsylvania? (a) ——~—~ 


= 

. The fifth column consists of ——— of a foreign 
government. 

. The Suez Canal links the Mediterranean and the 
. ae 

. Every state has at least —— electoral votes. 

. The date of Roosevelt's inauguration for his third 
term is ——. 

The U. S. ambassador to France is ——____.. 
Cocoa is made from the seeds of the _—— tree. 


The “staff of life” refers to _—. 

The largest wheat-growing section of North Amer- 
ica is located in the _.. section of the U. S. 
The flat, grassy section of Argentina containing 
the world’s largest farm is called the _—_. 

In ancient times, Greece was famous for her 
——— and — 

Most sugar is made from sugar cane en 
The people of Hawaii voted in favor of becoming 


The chief export of Venezuela is _-__._. 

The largest silver mine in the world is located 
ae 

The language commonly spoken in Brazil is 
Charlie Chaplin's latest film is —___. 

In November, a —~— near Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, collapsed. 

An Argentina cattle ranch is eT 

A lake of asphalt is found in ——~—_. 

Nitrates are an important mineral product of 


Rio de Janeiro is the capital of 


Date of 
Issue 


12/ 2 


12/16 


12/ 2 


9/23 


10/14 


9/30 
1l/ 4 


ll/ 4 
12/ 9 
10/28 
11/11 
11/11 
11/11 


11/11 
12/ 2 


11/18 
10/28 


ll/ 4 


9/16 
10/14 


11/18 
11/18 
ll/ 4 


ll/ 4 
9/23 
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TRUE — FALSE Date of 
Issue 
1. The purpose of conscription is to give military 
training to a large number of men. 9/23 
2. Sugar can be produced in Puerto Rico more 
cheaply than in Colorado. 12/ 2 
8. Reapportionment of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives will take place this year. 12/16 


4. The U. S. produces enough tin for its own needs. 12/16 
5. Bulgaria is not a member of the Axis. 12/9 
6. Oil expropriation in Mexico resulted in a strained 
feeling between the U. S. and Mexico, 9/23 
7. Almazan was elected President of Mexico. 9/23 
8. Russia stood idly by as Germany invaded Poland. 9/16 
9. Britain owns large oil fields in Iraq. 9/30 
10. The Italians invaded Greece. 11/25 
11. President Roosevelt received twice as many pop- 
ular votes as Mr. Willkie. 11/18 
12. Latin American nations export most of their 
products to Germany and Italy today. 10/28 
13. The U. S. imports more rubber from the Malay 
Peninsula than from Brazil. 1/6/41 
14. Twenty-two Latin American countries met at 
Havana last July for a special conference. 9/16 
15. South America’s west coast is further east than 
the North American west coast. 9/16 
16. The world uses about ten billion bushels of wheat 
each year. 11/11 
17. Rumania is neutral in the war. 12/ 2 
18. The Prime Minister of Britain is Chamberlain. 10/14 
19. Since 1914 trade between the United States and 
Latin American countries has increased. 10/2) 
20. A large amount of the sugar consumed by the 
United States is imported from the West Indies. 10/2! 
21. Meat cannot be imported into the U. S. from Ar- 
gentina because of the hoof and mouth disease. 11/18 
22. Evzone is an Italian flower. 11/1] 
23. The Parthenon is in Athens, Greece. 11/1) 
24. The ruler of Rumania is King Carol. 9/23 
25. The Queen Mary is the largest ship in the world. 11/25 
26. Rumania’s oil is being used by Germany. 11/18 
27. Mexico's new President is Avila Camacho. 10/25 
28. Vice President-elect Wallace attended the inaugu- 
ration of Mexico's President. 12/ 9 
29. Turkey lies in both Europe and Asia. 12/9 
30. The people of Hawaii favor statehood. 11/18 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 8 

1. Chief of State. Henri Petain. Vichy. Paris. 

2. American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
Broadcast Music, Inc.; National Broadcasting Company, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, National Association of Broadcasters. 

3. Personal representative of the President of the U. S. 

4. Eire, Eamon de Valera, Premier, New York City, Ulster. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 9 


1. a. Elsie gave a cry of disappointment as she looked at the 
trees. They were loaded with Fait. but the oranges were no 
larger than lemons and were a bright green in color. b. No. 

2. a. In a few minutes she had? a - fine oranges in her 
bag. b. 12. 

3. a... . Tubby doesn’t exactly hate chicken. b. Tubby. 

4. a. ... his eye fell on a nome made by a horse shod with a 
long inside trail on his hind feet. b. Yes. 

5. a. Unlike the comparatively open Tavares Grove, the Al. 
conte Grove was grown up with dense brush. . . . b. Yes. 

6. a. Horses, as a rule, are deathly afraid of snakes, you 
know. . . . Frog nailed him just in time. . . . Not one horse in 
ten thousand would have done that. b. No. 
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Be 


READING 


Write evidence here: 











Write answer here: 


w many oranges did Elsie 
en she fell? 


Write evidence here: 








Write answer here: 


iat was Sergeant Winsoton’s 
? 
et 


Write evidence here:__ 








Write answer here: 


1 Lieutenant Scott recognize 
racks in the jungle. 


a. Write evidence here:_. 











b. Write answer here: __ 


5. Does the story tell the name of 
the grove where Elsie finally found 
ripe oranges? 


a. Write evidence here: 








b. Write answer here: 


6. Are all horses afraid of snakes? 


a. Write evidence here: 














b. Write answer here: 


The answers are given in the 
Teachers Edition. How many did 
you get right? __. How many evi- 
dence questions did you get right? 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


se words appear in this issue of 
cholastic. The accented syllable 


lized. 
tid (in-TREPP-id), page 8, first 


Fearless, unafraid. From the 
ord intrepidus —in, “un-,” plus 
, “afraid, trembling with fear.” 


stic (doe-MESS-tik), page 8, 
umn. Of or pertaining to (a) 
yme or (b) one’s country. Do- 
science, meaning cookery and 
sehold arts, comes under sense 
mestic trade, meaning trade car- 
within the country, comes under 
b). In which sense is the word 
re in this article about Costa 
‘he word domestic comes from 
in word domus, “house.” 


vhate (FOSS-fate), page 7, third 

A salt derived ‘from _phos- 
(foss-FORE-ik) acid. It is used 
rtilizer. From the Greek phos- 
“light bringer.” 


deza (less-pih-DEE-zuh), page 
column. A family of a 
draw nitrogen out of the air. 
after Lespedez, a governor of 
when it was under Spanish rule. 


ominous (OQMM-ih-nus), page i 


third column. Hinting at danger or evil 
to come; threatening. From the Latin 
word omen, “something foretelling the 
future.” 

venomous (VENN-um-us), page 13, 
second column. Containing venom (the 
poison in a snake's fangs). Hence, 
meaning bitter or spiteful. From the 
Latin venenum, “poison.” 

graphic (GRAFF-ik), page 13, sec- 
ond column. Describing clearly and 
vividly. From the Greek word graphein, 
meaning “to write.” 

incendiary (in-SENN -dee-air-ee), 
page 2, first column. Causing fire. An 
incendiary bomb contains chemicals 
which shoot out flames when the bomb 
explodes. From the Latin incendere, “to 
set on fire.” 





Last Issue of Semester 

This is the last issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic of this semester. Has your class 
sent in its order for subscriptions for 
the second semester? Do so now. The 
first issue of the new semester will be 
dated Jan. 27-Feb. 1. No issue next 
week. 
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Date of 
Issue 
21. The average person in the United States con- 1. The purp 
sumes the following number of pounds of sugar training t 
r year Su ' 
(a) 10 (b) 50 (c) 100 (d) 150 Oe is chieciy ¢ 
22. The greatest coffee drinking country in the world 3. Reapporti 
as sentatives 
(a) Brazil (b) U.S. (c) France 4. The U. S. 
(d) Guatemala 11/25 5. Bulgaria i 
23. Fort Dix is in 6. Oil expro} 
(a) California (b) Michigan (c) New feeling be 
Jersey (d) New York 12/16 7. Almarsm 
24. The metal Reserves Company is buying the fol- 8. Russia sto 
lowing metal from foreign countries 9. Britain ov 
(a) iron (b) copper (c) tin 10. The Italia 
(d) aluminum 12/16 11. President 
25. Tokay is a region in ler votes 
(a) Rumania (b) Hungary (c) Italy 19. Letin An 
(d) Greece 12/ 2 products | 
13. The U. S 
COMPLETION QUESTIONS Peninsula 
14. Twenty-ty 
1. Three groups of people exempted from the draft . Havana I 
A ne 9/23 15. South An 
2. The new Speaker of the House of Representa- the Nortl 
ae 9/23 16. The worlc 
8. Name the eight bases leased by the U. S. in the each year 
recent trade agreement with England (a) ——— 17. Rumania 
i = fe) ota) (e) 18. The Prim: 
48): cis peas 9/23 19. Since 191 
4.The Pennsylvania Turnpike runs over (and ‘ Latin Am 
through) the Allegheny Mountains between what 20. A large a 
two cities in Pennsylvania? (a) ———— : United St 
a 10/14 21. Meat cani 
5. The fifth column consists of —— of a foreign gentina be 
government. 9/16 =. Evzone is 
6. The Suez Canal links the Mediterranean and the ~~ The Partl 
ie a OO. 9/30 24. The ruler 
7. Every state has at least —— electoral votes. ll/ 4 = The Quee 
8. The date of Roosevelt's inauguration for his third — Rumania ’ 
term is ——. ll/ 4 =o Mexico pe 
9. The U. S. ambassador to France is ——__.. 12/ 9 28. \ =“ Presi 
10. Cocoa is made from the seeds of the __— tree. 10/28 ration of 
11. The “staff of life” refers to __—. 11/11 29. Turkey lie 
12. The largest wheat-growing section of North Amer- 30. The peop 
ica is located in the ——— section of the U. S. 11/11 ANSWERS: N 
13. The flat, grassy section of Argentina containing 
the world’s largest farm is called the _—_. 11/11 1, Chiet of 
14. In ancient times, Greece was famous for her 2. American 
eae’ 11/11 Broadcast Mus 
“4 bia Broadcasti 
15. Most sugar is made from sugar cane and ___.. 12/ 2 yoo 
16. The people of Hawaii voted in favor of becoming 4. Eire, Ean 
ae 11/18 
17. The chief export of Venezuela is ___-_.. 10/28 ANSWERS: lf 
18. The largest silver mine in the world is located l. a. Elsie g 
in ————. 1l/ 4 trees. They w 
19. The language commonly spoken in Brazil is larger than len 
= 9/16 2. a. In a fi 
20. Charlie Chaplin’s latest film is __. 10/14 bag. b. 12. 
21. In November, a ——— near Tacoma, Washing- 3. a....T 
ton, collapsed. 11/18 4. S v.25 hi 
22. An Argentina cattle ranch is called __-_.. 11/18 long rag ae 
23. A lake of asphalt is found in —___. ll/ 4 Prt Si, Am oo 
24. Nitrates are an important mineral product of 6. a. Horses 
_-——— ll/ 4 know. .. . Fr 
25. Rio de Janeiro is the capital of -____. 9/23 ten thousand » 
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Finding Evidence 


Suppose I were to ask you to look 
up some information for me. I would 
like to find out if Lieutenant Scott, 
in the story “Trustworthy” (page 10) 
is married. 


To find out, you have to read the 
story. You have to note every state- 
ment which gives any information 
at all about the question. That is the 
part of the task which we call search- 
ing for and finding evidence. Then 
you have to study the evidence and 
sift out those statements which are 
acceptable. (See “Improve Your 
Reading” in last week’s issue. ) 

Read the story now. Note every 
possible item of evidence as you 
read. 

As you may have found, there is 
only one statement which can be 
used as evidence to find out if Lieu- 
tenant Scott is married. That the sec- 
ond sentence of the story, which 
begins “Lieutenant Scott emerged 
from the bachelor quarters. "! 
There is one other possible clue. 
That is the fact that there is no men- 
tion at all of Mrs. Scott. 

Can either of these facts be ac- 
cepted as evidence that Lieutenant 
Scott is married? 

No. The first statement might 
mean one of two things: either that 
he is a bachelor; or that he is visit- 
ing or living at the bachelor quarters. 
He might be married and still live 
there, if his wife is away. 

The second fact proves nothing. 
It might mean either that there is a 
Mrs. Scott who is not mentioned, or 
that there is none. 

Therefore we must conclude that 
the story gives no evidence to an- 
swer the question. 

Practice searching for, finding and 
sifting evidence, yourself. Below are 
six questions, based on the same 
story. 

Read each question. Then search 
through the story to locate evidence 
concerning it. Sift out the acceptable 
statements and write them down in 
the space provided. Write the an- 
swer where indicated. 

1. Did Elsie get any oranges at the 
Tavares Grove? 


January 13-18, 1941 


IMPROVE YOUR READING 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D, iii 





a. Write evidence here: 











b. Write answer here: 


2. How many oranges did Elsie 
have when she fell? 


a. Write evidence here: 








b. Write answer here: 


3. What was Sergeant Winsoton’s 
nickname? 
a. Write evidence here: 








b. Write answer here: 


4. Did Lieutenant Scott recognize 
F rog’s tracks in the jungle. 


a. Write evidence here: 








b. Write answer here: 


5. Does the story tell de name of 
the grove where Elsie finally found 
ripe oranges? 


a. Write evidence here: 








b. Write answer here: 


6. Are all horses afraid of snakes? 














b. Write answer here: 


The answers are given in the 
Teachers Edition. How many did 
you get right? __. How many evi- 
dence questions did you get right? 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


* These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 


intrepid (in-TREPP-id), page 8, first 
column. Fearless, unafraid. From the 
Latin word intrepidus — in, “un-,” plus 
trepidus, “afraid, trembling with fear.” 


domestic (doe-MESS-tik), page 8, 
first column. Of or pertaining to (a) 
one’s home or (b) one’s country. Do- 
mestic science, meaning cookery and 
the household arts, comes under sense 
(a). Domestic trade, meaning trade car- 
ried on within the country, comes under 
sense (b). In which sense is the word 
used here in this article about Costa 
Rica? The word domestic comes from 
the Latin word domus, “house.” 


phosphate (FOSS-fate), page 7, third 
column. A_ salt derived from _phos- 
phoric (foss-FORE-ik) acid. It is used 
as a fertilizer. From the Greek phos- 


phoros, “light bringer.” 


lespedeza (less-pih-DEE-zuh), page 
6, first column. A family of plants 
which draw nitrogen out of the air. 
Named after Lespedez, a governor of 
Florida when it was under Spanish rule. 


ominous (OMM-ih-nus), page 11, 
third column. Hinting at danger or evil 
to come; threatening. From the Latin 
word omen, “something foretelling the 
future.” 

venomous (VENN-um-us), page 13, 
second column. Containing venom (the 
poison in a snake's fangs). Hence, 
meaning bitter or spiteful. From the 
Latin venenum, “poison.” 

graphic (GRAFF-ik), page 13, sec- 

ond column. Describing clearly and 
vividly. From the Greek word graphein, 
meaning “to write.” 
(in- SENN -dee-air-ee), 
page 2, first column. Causing fire. An 
incendiary bomb contains chemicals 
which shoot out flames when the bomb 
explodes. From the Latin incendere, “to 
set on fire.” 


incendiary 





Last Issue of Semester 

This is the last issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic of this semester. Has your class 
sent in its order for subscriptions for 
the second semester? Do so now. The 
first issue of the new semester will be 
dated Jan. 27-Feb. 1. No issue next 
week. 
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IRST call for evening parade 
sounded melodiously over 


Empire, the headquarters of 
the Nineteenth United States Cav- 


alry in the Canal Zone. Lieutenant 
Scott emerged from the bachelor 
quarters, his riding gloves in one 
hand and a slice of fresh pineapple 
in the other. 

Frog gave a whicker of satisfac- 
tion at the sight of his master. Al- 
though saddled for parade and 
standing at the hitching rack, the 
horse was not tied. With his reins 
dropped to the ground, he stood as 
motionless as though hewn from 
granite. 

Scott handed him the pineapple 
and stroked his satiny neck while he 
ate it. When he had finished with the 
tidbit, Scott gathered the reins, 
tossed them over Frog’s neck, then 
vaulted lightly into the saddle. 

“Steady, Frog,” he said as the 
horse made a playful curvette. At 
the sound of his voice, Frog ceased 
his prancing and started down the 
road past Officers’ Line at a sedate 
walk. The lieutenant paid no atten- 
tion to his mount, but carefully 
drew on his gloves, the neglected 
reins dropping loosely on Frog’s 
neck. 

In front of Captain Rembrandt's 
quarters, his friend, Elsie, was wait- 
ing for him. 

“Oh, Scotty,” she called, 
to ask a favor of you.” 

Frog stopped dead at a touch of 
Scott’s knees. The lieutenant smiled 
at the eager-eyed child who faced 
him with flushed cheeks. 

“Name your poison, Lady,” he 
said laughingly. “I mean, what are 
you going to work me for now?” 


“I want 


“Trustworthy” is reprinted from Frog, The 
Horse That Knew No Master, by permission of 
the publishers, The Penm Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia; and the author, Major S. P. Meek. 
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“Are you going to ride Frog to- 
morrow morning?” 

“I hadn't given the matter any 
thought, Elsie. Why?” 

“Because, if you aren't, 'd—I'd 
like to—to borrow him. Sergeant 
Winsoton is going into the jungle to- 
morrow to get oranges and I want 
Frog ——” 

Scott held up an arresting hand. 

“Let Sergeant Winsoton ride 
Frog?” he exclaimed in mock horror. 
“Never. Frog isn’t a truck horse.” 

“Of course not, Scotty,” cried the 
girl. “He always rides Blaze, the 
spare fire-horse.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” said Scott, 
the twinkle still persisting in his eye. 
“I'd been wondering what was the 
matter with Blaze. He’s been looking 
awfully worn out lately. But go on 
with your story. What do you want 
with Frog, if you aren't going to let 
Winsoton ride him?” 

“Why, it’s this way,” said Elsie 
eagerly. “I asked Daddy if I could 
go with Sergeant Winsoton and he 
said I could, if I could get a safe 
horse. I asked him if Frog would do, 
and he laughed and said yes. Will 
you lend him to me?” 

Scott’s merry laugh rang out. 

“I smell a rat,” he declared. “Does 
your father know that you've been 
riding Frog on the quiet?” 

“No, I haven't told anyone. You 
said not to.” 

“Just as I suspected. Your father 
thinks he has found a nice ‘out’ on 
letting you go. You tell him that 
you've been riding Frog on the quiet 
for the last week. If he’s still willing 
for you to go on him, you may have 
him.” 

“Oh, thanks, Scotty; 
so much.” 

“Youre welcome, Elsie. Have a 
good time.” 

Scott touched Frog with his spur. 
The beautifully trained horse turned 
toward the parade ground, while 
Elsie Rembrandt, her blue eyes 
shining, turned and ran into her 
house. While Scott was at supper, 
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Captain Rembrandt called him on 
the telephone. 

“Do you think it’s safe for Elsie 
to ride Frog tomorrow, Scott?” he 
asked. “He’s a pretty spirited horse, 
you know.” 

“Spirited, yes, sir, but thoroughly 
trustworthy. He’s a perfect gentle- 
man, and would never misbehave 
with a child up. Elsie has ridden him 
every afternoon for a week and she 
handles him perfectly.” 

“Well, you know your horse, 
Scott. I don’t want to baby Elsie, and 
if you think it’s safe, I'll let her go.” 

“I'm sure it’s safe, sir. Besides, Ser- 
geant Winsoton will be along. He's a 
very dependable man, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that, Scott. Well, all 
right, she can go.” 


Scorr chuckled as he hung up 
the receiver. “She'll be as safe on 
Frog as on any horse I ever rode,” 
he said to himself. He telephoned 
Sergeant Baker to put Elsie’s saddle 
on Frog in the morning, and to send 
up Pedro for Scott’s own riding. 

There was dismay in Elsie Rem- 
brandt’s face as she faced Sergeant 
Baker at the corral the next morn- 
ing. 

“Sergeant Winsoton isn't here?” 
she cried. 

“No, Miss Elsie. He was taken sick 
in the night and he’s in the hospital. 
He said to tell you that he’d be out 
in three or four days and that he'd 
go after oranges with you then.” 

“But I cant go in three’ or four 
days. Can’t you go with me? 

“I’m afraid not, Miss Elsie. I’m 
pretty busy today.” 

The girl turned away with a dis- 
appointed face. “I had it all fixed up 
to go and get some early oranges for 
Christmas,” she said. 

Sergeant Baker thought rapidly. 

“Why don’t you take Frog, and go 
up the Paja Road a couple of miles 
and get some lemons?” he asked. 

“I suppose I might as well,” she 
said, “but I did want to go into, the 
jungle. I've never been in during the 
wet season. Well, anyway, I'll get to 
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Illustration by Paul Brown from ‘‘Flying Hoofs — Stories of Horses."’ (Houghton Mifflin) 


ride Frog. Lend me a barracks bag, 
will you, Sergeant?” 

“Surely, Miss Elsie.” He tied a 
heavy white bag to the cantle of her 
saddle, then helped her to mount. 

“Thanks, Sergeant. I'll return your 
bag tomorrow.” 

She rode slowly through the post 
toward the end of the Paja Road. 


Ais SHE rode along, an idea 
formed in Elsie’s brain. She could go 
after lemons any day. Now that she 
had Frog, why not go into the jungle 
alone and get some orariges? The 
trail was an open one, and she knew 
that the Tavares Grove was only two 
miles from the main road. Once the 
idea took root, it was not easily dis- 
lodged, and she ignored the groves 
of lemon trees which grew alongside 
the Paja Road. At the sight of the 
trail leading off toward the grove, 
her hesitation vanished. 
“Come on, Frog, we'll do it!” she 
cried, and turned him off the road. 
The trail was open and well 
marked. Her spirits rose at the 
thought of the adventure. She 
rounded a rocky knoll and a stretch 
of open savanna lay before her. A 
mile away she could see a grove of 
trees with dark green shiny leaves. 
“I don't see why I should keep to 
this trail,” she said to herself. “The 
last time I came out here with 
Daddy, I'm sure we went straight 
across this place to the grove.” 
Fifteen minutes of riding brought 
them to the edge of the grove. Elsie 
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gave a cry of disappointment as she 
looked at the trees. They were 
loaded with fruit, but the oranges 
were no larger than lemons, and 
were a bright green in color. 

“It's a shame,” she cried. “I know 
it's early, but Sergeant Winsoton 
told me there would be some ripe 
ones. I won't find a single one here 
fit to take home.” 

A sudden thought pierced her dis- 
appointment. Sergeant Winsoton 
had told her that they might not 
find any at the Tavares Grove, but 
that he knew another one, deep in 
the jungle, where the fruit ripened 
earlier. His description of the route 
was crystal clear in her mind. 

“The trail starts at the far side of 
this grove,” she said to herself. “It 
branches in half a mile and you take 
the left fork. I'll see if I can find it.” 

She gathered Frog's reins and 
rode through the grove. On the far 
side a trail led straight away into the 
deep jungle. Elsie hesitated. 

“I don’t know the road,” she con- 
fessed to herself, “but Sergeant Win- 
soton said there was only one fork. 
I wouldn't get lost. Anyway, if I did, 
I could give Frog his head. He'd 
find his way back to the post.” 

With this comforting thought in 
her mind, she rode off into the 
jungle. At the fork she turned left 
into a trail which was almost over- 

rown. 

“I wish I had someone here with 
a machete to clear the trail,” she 
said, “but I expect we can break 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 9 





The snake whipped itself into 
a coil. Its head shot forward, 
but before it could land, a 
steel-shod hoof flashed be- 
tween the fangs and the un- 
conscious girl. 
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through. We'll try, anyway, wont 
we, Frog?” 


For three miles she forced her 
way until the trail opened up into a 
glade, grown high with underbrush, 
and lush, rank vegetation. She gave 
a cry of delight. Before her were 
dozens of orange trees, loaded with 
large oranges. Most of them were 
green, but quite a few had a golden 
blush, and some were quite ripe. She 
would have no trouble filling her bag 
here. 

She rode under the lofty trees and 
tried to reach the fruit. Most of the 
oranges, including all the ripe ones, 
were out of her reach. She dropped 
Frog's reins over his head and took 
her feet from the stirrups. Gingerly 
she raised herself until she stood on 
the saddle, but still only a few of 
the oranges were within reach. She 
would have to climb to get them. 

She fastened the barracks bag to 
her belt, then stood once more on 
the saddle to reach a low-growing 
branch. She caught it, but withdrew 
her hand with an exclamation of dis- 
gust. Termites had attacked the liv- 
ing trees, and her hands had broken 
into one of their runways. She wiped 
the yellow slugs from her fingers 
with a grimace of distaste. Setting 
her teeth, she caught the limb again 
and swung herself up into the tree. 

In a few minutes she had a dozen 
fine oranges in her bag. An unusually 
luscious bunch a few feet out along 
a limb attracted her. Balancing her- 
self carefully, she worked her way 
out along it. They were almost 
within reach. She moved a few feet 
farther, then gave a cry of alarm. 
The limb sagged beneath her with 
an ominous,® cracking sound. 

She strove to retreat, but it was 
too late. The termites had bored 
deeper into the limb than she had 
realized. With a tearing, rending 

[Turn to next page] 
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[Continued from preceding page] 


sound it snapped off. Elsie gave a 
scream as she was hurtled off into 
the air. She struck the ground with 
a dull thud, the broken limb beside 
her. She lay quiet, in a crumpled 
heap. 

As her scream rang out, followed 
by the crash of her fall, Frog gave a 
sudden leap forward. His trailing 
reins halted him. He paused, trem- 
bling like a leaf, his eyes rolling 
wildly. His fear soon passed. He 
made a cautious step toward his 
fallen mistress. He recoiled with a 
backward leap as a sudden hiss 
smote his ear. Coiled in the herbage 
was the reddish, yellow-brown of a 
six-foot fer-de-lance. The snake un- 
coiled and came forward, ready for 
battle. Frog backed away, snorting. 
The snake glided menacingly to- 
ward him. 

Frog whirled. His hindquarters 
struck a fallen branch. The branch 
flew through the air and landed be- 
side Elsie. 

At the crash behind him, the 
snake paused and whipped into a 
coil, ready to deal his fatal blow. 
The limb which Frog had kicked 
settled with a sharp crackling. The 
snake instantly glided in that direc- 
tion, straight toward the unconcious 
girl Two feet from her hip, it 
paused, whipped itself into a coil. 
Its head drew far back, then shot 
forward, but before it could land, a 
steel-shod hoof flashed between the 
fangs and the unconscious girl. The 
deadly blow struck harmless against 
the hard hoof. The snake drew back 
its head for another blow, but Frog, 
when aroused, could move as swiftly 
as the snake itself, His hoofs crashed 
down on the coils, breaking the 
snake's back in a dozen places. Again 
and again the vicious hoofs fell with 
deadly effect until the snake was a 
mere battered mass of dead flesh. 
Still the horse did not pause until he 
had pounded it into a pulp. Then, 
and only then, did he turn his atten- 
tion to the still motionless girl. 

He nuzzled her softly and whin- 
nied in her ear. He pawed at her 
gently, strove to roll her over with 
his nose, but she was wedged in a 
bush so that he could not move her. 
He whinnied his distress to the 
jungle, but there was no answer. 

Slowly memory came to the horse. 
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Once before he had seen his rider, 
Scott that time, unconscious before 
him. When he could not rouse him, 
he had galloped to the ne and 
brought back aid. Scott had praised 
him and fed him pineap me to re- 
pletion the next day. Evidently.that 
was the thing to do. Frog turned and 
started for the 

He had gone ie a few steps when 
another thought halted him in his 
stride. That snake! He came back at 
a gallop. The snake lay motionless, 
but the heavy reptilian odor which 
told of death hung heavy over him. 
With flashing hoofs, Frog drove 
again and again at the battered flesh. 
Satisfied at last that it represented 
no present menace, he once more 
strove to rouse Elsie. His efforts 
were fruitless. 

Again he started for the post, but 
returned after a few steps to still 
further maul the dead snake. The 
problem was too much for Frog to 
solve. At the post he could get help, 
but to leave his mistress would be to 
expose her to that death which Frog 
could not be sure would not rouse 
itself at any moment and strike. He 
planted himself between the girl 
and the viper and stood guard. 


Pepro had been brought to 
Scott’s quarters that morning as 
he had ordered. The lieutenant 
mounted him and rode off to drill. 
Various duties kept him occupied 
most of the morning, and it was 
after eleven when he rode to the cor- 
ral for his morning inspection. A 
glance at the picket line told him 
that Frog had not returned. 

“Sergeant Winsoton isn't back 
yet?” he asked the stable sergeant. 

“Winsoton is in the hospital, sir,” 
Baker answered. 

“He is? What’s the matter?” asked 
Scott quickly. 

“Well, sir,” replied Bake:, with a 
grin, “he ate too many chicken din- 
ners last night — two of them! Dur- 
ing the night it got him, and we had 
to take him to the hospital with 
acute indigestion. He'll be all right 
after they starve him for a week or 
so!” 

Scott laughed. “Where's Frog this 
morning?” he asked, with a glance at 
the picket line. 

“Miss Elsie got him this morning, 
sir. She meant to go into the jungle 





with Winsoton, but after she found 
out what happened to him, she bor- 
rowed a barracks bag from me and 
went out along the Paja Road after 
lemons. That was at eight o'clock. 
She ought to be back any minute 
now. 

Scott’s face was grave as he 
glanced at his watch. 

“Three hours and a quarter,” he 
muttered. “She ought to be back, 
even if she went clear to Paja. Of 
course, she’s safe on Frog, but I wish 
she had someone along with her.” 

He sat his horse a moment in 
thought, then turned to Sergeant 
Baker. “I'm going out along the Paja 
Road to meet her,” he said. “Some- 
thing may have happened. If one of 
us isn’t back here in two hours, start 
search parties out. Meanwhile, don’t 
give out any alarm, and if Mrs. Rem- 
brandt calls you, tell her I'm with 
Elsie. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


Scort turned his mount toward 
Paja. Once clear of the post, he 
clapped his spurs into Pedro and 
tore off at a gallop. He passed two 
lemon groves near the road, but a 
hasty examination told him that 
neither Frog nor Elsie had been 
there. 

“Tll bet a month's pay to a Pana- 
manian dime that she went into the 
jungle alone,” he muttered. 

Three miles from the post a trail 
led off to the right toward Tavares 
Grove. Scott dismounted and exam- 
ined the ground carefully. He gave 
an exclamation of satisfaction as his 
eye fell on a track made by a horse 
shod with a long inside trail on his 
hind feet. He had shod Frog that 
way himself a week before to over- 
come a slight tendency to interfere. 
It was proof that Elsie had come 
that way. He vaulted into the saddle 
and rode on. 

Frog's footmarks were thick around 
the trees of the Tavares Grove. Scott 
studied the unripe fruit specula- 
tively. 

“She couldn't have got any 
oranges here,” he said. “And no track 
leads back toward the road. She 
must have gone on to the Comegys 
Grove, or else the Alconte.” 

He rode on through the grove 
and studied the trail leading into 
the dense jungle. The trail mounted 
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rapidly, became dry and rocky un- 
derfoot. The jungle pressed in until 
there was barely room for Pedro to 
squeeze through the thick under- 
brush. Frog had left no tracks on the 
hard ground underfoot, but dozens 
of broken branches bore testimony 
to his passage. 

One last steep climb brought him 
to the edge of the grove. Scott halted 
Pedro and stared around. There was 
no sign of either Frog or Elsie. He 
raised his voice in a loud halloo. 
From the brush a hundred yards 
away, a shrill whinny answered him. 

“Frog!” he cried in relief. 

He forced Pedro through the 
brush until he reached the more 
open space where Frog stood. At 
the sight of Elsie’s prostrate figure 
he vaulted from his saddle. 

He laid his hand against her 
cheek, started as he found it cold 
despite the humid heat of the grove. 
Her left foot was twisted sideways 
in an unnatural manner. With deft 
fingers he examined it. 

“Ankle badly sprained. ae 
broken,” he decided. “Suffering from 
shock, too.” 

He straightened up, almost under 
Frog's nose. Frog moved sideways, 
then returned and struck viciously 
at the ground. Scott’s cheek paled 
under his tan as he saw what the 
horse was pawing. 

“A fer-de-lance!” he cried. 
hit her, she’s done for.” 

He kicked the mangled snake to 
one side, bent over the girl and laid 
his ear against her chest, straight- 
ened up with an exclamation of 
relief. 

“Heart slow, but strong and 
steady,” he said. “No snake bite.” 

With expert fingers he stripped 
the saddle from Frog and unwrap- 
ped the saddle blanket. He laid 
Elsie on it, and threw the loose 
tolds over her. His knife soon pro- 
cured him two straight sticks for 
splints. He padded them with the 
barracks bag, then gently straight- 
ened her twisted foot. With Frog’s 
reins, he bound the splints to her 
leg, then led the horse alongside her. 

Frog stood like a rock while Scott 
laid the unconscious girl across his 
withers. Once firm in the saddle, 
the lieutenant picked her up in his 
arms and held her close, arranging 
her crippled leg so that it would 
ride casily. He touched Frog with 
his spur. 

Scott began to wonder whether 
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he would be able to support her all 
the way to the post, but luckily, 
help was. near. Along the trail from 
the Paja Road came three men at 
a gallop. 

“Hello, Baker,” said Scott as they 
approached. “You're just in time. 
Send a man to the post at full gal- 
lop for an ambulance. Ride along- 
side me in case my arms give out.” 


At the Paja Road, Baker and the 
stable orderly took Elsie from 
Scott’s numb arms and laid her on 
the ground. They covered her closely 
with the blanket and began, under 
Scott’s direction, to chafe her hands 
and arms. It was a matter of only 
a few minutes before the ambulance 
clanged up. The post surgeon and 
Captain Rembrandt jumped out and 
bent over the girl. 


“Nothing to be alarmed about,” 
said the surgeon when he had fin- 
ished his examination. “Left ankle 
bunged up some and a bad shock. 
She'll be all right in a couple of 
months at the outside. It’s a good 
thing she wasn't left for a couple of 
hours longer, though.” 

Captain Rembrandt gulped for a 
moment before he could trust him- 
self to speak. “Thanks, Scoti,” he said 
gruffly. “I suppose she was thrown,” 
he added with a venomous* glance 
at Frog. 

“No, sir,” Scott replied vigorously. 
“Frog never threw a child in his 
life.” 

In a few graphic® words he told 
of his discovery of the trampled fer- 
de-lance under the tree. 

Captain Rembrandt's eyes clouded 
as he looked at Frog. He moved over 
and stroked the satiny nose. 

“I don't Suppose you can under- 
stand me, Frog,” he ‘said in a husky 
voice, “but I appreciate what you 
did, even if I can’t tell you. Scotty, 
there anything that this horse ae 
cially likes?” 

“Well,” said Scott with a grin, “I've 
seen him eat pineapple with every 
evidence of enjoyment. Not too 
many, though,” he hastened to add, 
“or he'll get tummy-ache. Too much 
of anything will give it to a horse — 


or to a man, he added with a 
chuckle to Baker. 
“Then youd better have the vet- 


erinarian stand by, Scotty,” said the 

captain with a tre -»mulous laugh, “be- 
cause when I tell Mrs. Rembrandt, 
she’s going to feed him pineapple 
until he busts.” 
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John Anderson, Drama Critic, 
New York Journal and American 


NOTED DRAMA 
CRITIC SAYS: 


“In a way uniquely its own the radio can 
persuade its audience that it is an ear 
witness to an actual event. That is one 
reason it offers a superb field for the his- 
torical drama, and an explanation of the 
power and popularity of the ‘Cavalcade 
of America’ series. 


. Through this means the present day 
may be brought into very vigorous con- 
tact with the past. I need not stress how 
important this is in the life of any country 
which cherishes the principles that guide it. 


ee 


.. The ‘Cavalcade of America’ represents ~ 
a cross-section of our national character. 
We see in these great Americans the reflec- 
tions of ourselves, and the image we must 
keep before us. If our history is the 
lengthened shadows of these men and 
women, surely their words find an echo 
nowadays greater even than the voice of 
radio. They are in the air we breathe. 
Their amplifier must be in every loyal 
heart.” 


CAVALCADE 
| “AMERICA 


Presented by 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 


7:30 Eastern Time 

6:30 Central Time 

7:30 Mountain Time 

6:30 Pacific Time 
SELECTED NBC RED AND 


BLUE NETWORK STATIONS 
“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 


now can be bought 
for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about Caval- 
cade of America records, including prices, may 
be obtained from Association of School Film 
Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Think of the 

fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fameand fortune 
that comefrom play- 
ing the same saxo- 
phone you hear fea- 
tured by leadingbands 
onyourfavoriterecords 
and radio programs. Take 
the advice of successful pro- 
fessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s easy to 
play, easy to buy. Send for FREE 
photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer 
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Know your French. And know 
your erasers—particularly Weidon Roberts Eraser 
No. 930 Ensemble—for everything in erasing! 
Half soft gray rubber—for erasing ink; half soft 
pink rubber—for pencil. Sharp edges for fine eras- 
ng, broad sides for cleaning 

is—and other Weldon Roberts Erasers—at 
stationers and art supply stores everywhere. 


r——_——GENEROUS CASH PRIZES: 
2 Write for information on the 
m2 WELDON ROBERTS 

\ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Nework, N. J., U. S. A. 





SPECIAL—Remington, Underwood, 
Royal, Corona portable type- 
writer, brand new 1941 models 
$25.75. Terms $3 per month. ALL 
LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO., 
119 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y 
CHelsea 2-5350 













Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30 up 
Write today for our attractive, free cataleg 
OErT. P_ METAL ARTS CO., ROCHESTER, FH. Y. 





SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America's 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS’ for this 
week’s issue of Junior Scholastic are 
groups representing Central Gram- 
mar School of Milton, Pa. (above); 
and Central Junior H.S. of Wood- 
stock, Ill. (below). The Milton 


Photo above shows the Pupil Ad- 
visory Board for Junior Sc lastic 
from the Central Junior H.S., Wood- 
stock, Ill. Seated, left to right: 
Donald Thurrow, Helen Moore, Jane 


Month of Sundaes 


Son: “Dad, I'd like to be a soda jerker 
when I grow up.” 

Dad: “Why?” 

Son: “Oh, they lead such stirring lives.” 


How’s Everything? 


“Corking,” said the bottle. 
“Punk,” said the fire-cracker. 
“Fine,” said the judge. 
“Grand,” said the piano. 
Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. 8. 
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board: Charles Heywood, Harold 
Moore, Betty Showers, Joe Rearick, 
Donald Kyle, Dorothy Strain, Sarah 
Stitely, Alfred Confer, Mary Louise 
Lawrence, Alice Byers, Gloria De 
Long, William Nestor. 















































Colahan, Barbara Lee Melvin, Bill 
Hutchinson, Margery Kelly. Stand- 
ing: Norma Jean Carlson, Patty 
Lipe, Dick Tuttle, Bob Stratton, 
Tommy Gokey, Don Michaelis. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE WITH A NEWS TWIST 
DOWN ACROSS 
1. Grows wild in Brazil. 1. River runs into Rhine. 
2. Wit. 3. Wet, spongy earth. 
3. Capital of Germany. 6. A continent. 
4. Either. 9. Made from blood for medical use. 
5. Aged King who plays tennis. 11. Plane that drops destruction. 
7. Pertaining to the sun. 12. He goes to sea. 
8. Where Libya lies. 13. Superior group. 
9. Observe. 15. Neutral nation bombed last week. 
10. Girl’s name. 17. Outlawed Irish army ( initials). 
14. Wrath. 18. Norse explorer. 
16. A public storehouse. 19. Musical. 
18. To avoid. 22. Health resorts. 
20. Our country. 23. A link in Britain’s “life-line.” 
21. Employ. 25. Marched in public. 
24. Assemble. 30. What wheels revolve on. 
26. Distress of mind. 32. Period of time. 
27. Present indicative plural of verb 33. To give out. 
“to be.” 35. Deputy. 
28. Once a Free City of the League 37. Leader of the Nazis. 
of Nations. 38. Enthusiast. 
29. We have 48 of them. 39. Brown pigment. 
31. Not North America. 41. Circular band. 
34. British island in the Mediter- 42. Label. 
ranean. 43. A planet. 
35. Bronze (Latin). 


. Beverage. 
. Short for “papa.” 
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Joke of the Week 

Sue Vanderhoof, 12, Grade 8, Junior 
High School, Arvada, Colo., gets a JSA:but- 
ton for this joke. 

Tommy (to neighbor). “My father wants 
to know if we may borrow your radio to- 
night?” 

Neighbor: “Why, certainly. Are you hav- 
ing a party?” 

Tommy: “No, we just want to get a little 
sleep.” 

Kitchen Kasualties 

“I read that most accidents occur in the 
kitchen,” a seventh grader remarked. 

“Yes,” another one growled, “and we poor 


rookies have to eat them.” 


“The World,’’ Atlantic City (N. J.) Junior High 


Who’s Yehudi? 


Yehudi is the little man who turns off the 
light in refrigerators after you shut the door. 
He also stops the radio when cars go under 
bridges. 

One of his main jobs is to make rimless 
glasses with invisible lens to read between 
the lines of the unwritten law. 

His favorite breakfast consists of Ghost 
Toasties and evaporated milk. Very often 
he uses vanishing cream. 

He is well-known for breaking appoint- 
ments; he just never shows up. 


The 


School 


Pine Needle, Rapid City (S. Dakota) G. 8. 


ANSWERS: JANUARY 6TH ISSUE 


Word Ladder. In eight moves: Here, hire, 
fire, fore, lore, lose, lost, last, past. In six 
moves: Here, herd, hard, hare, pare, part, past. 
In four moves: Here, hare, pare, part, past. 

Guess This. Sleigh (slay, lay). 

Geography Quiz. Eire, Cuba, Peru, Iraq, 
Iran, Java. 

Planet Life. Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Nepture, Pluto. 
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ENOUGH ROPE 


Right: 
LIFTING 3 MATCHES 
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In Peanuts 
it’s Always 


r-— PLANTERS — 


Before long, basketball fans all over the 
country will be hailing new champions. But 
thousands of those fans will keep right on 
greeting an old champion—PLANTERS, the 
king of flavor. PLANTERS PEANUTS are 


always fresh, always crisp—always tender 





and meaty. And. like a true champ, they're f ’ A 

£, 
tops in energy. PLANTERS are one of the ys 
best of all energy foods—rich in the vita- é 


mins for stamina. Try a bag today. Just be 
sure theyre genuine PL: ANTERS— with the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 














“Mr. PEANUT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





100 STAMPS J, / BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5¢ Jumbo BIC 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a STAMP 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you ALBUM 
All different —from Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 


tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW-and don’t miss this opportunity. 64 pages, Spaces for 2,000 
ada, J: — and other coun- stamps, also “How to Col- 


tries over the world. ADVANCED COLLECTORS lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. ganize a Stamp Club’, etc. 





100 FOREIGN STAMPS 
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